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Douglas man included. The delegates seemed more interested in se-
curing the vice presidential nomination for a favorite son, William C
Alexander.22 In Pennsylvania Attorney General Black and Collector
Baker had concluded to make peace with Governor Packer in order to
secure a united delegation which would support Breckinridge, Lane,
or Guthrie. At the state convention in March a platform endorsing both
Buchanan and Packer was adopted, and a popular candidate was nomi-
nated for governor whom even Forney would support. A compromise
delegation was selected for Charleston in a gesture toward harmony.
At Buchanan's urging, Senator Bigler was included as one of the dele-
gates at large while William Montgomery, who had acted independently
in the Lecompton fight, was another. One-third of the delegation were
Douglas men, but the majority were good, trading Democrats who
undoubtedly would aid his enemies as much as possible. Buchanan gave
his friend Plumer a letter to be used if necessary, declining to be con-
sidered a candidate; he never could realize how little chance there was
of this.23
In New York the Regency was in control and the unit rule was in
force. For the time being 35 votes were pledged for Douglas. However,
there were two dark horses, Horatio Seymour and Daniel S. Dickinson,
who might be brought out in a deadlock. Also Fernando Wood's hench-
men had completed their contesting delegation to Charleston; as on
previous occasions this group might be admitted and given half the
state's vote. Nothing was certain except that the New York leaders
were notorious traders who could be expected to do as well for them-
selves as possible. They, like Senator Latham of California, were in-
terested in any candidate who could be elected.24
In view of the general trend of the state convention proceedings, the
real possibilities seemed to lie in the field of dark horses. In the light of
this situadon two of the most available candidates had not come out in
front at all. The popular and handsome Vice President John C. Breckin-
ridge, sparkling and convivial, was in the minds of a good many people.
His own state had been badly torn between him and Douglas, and, in
order to secure a united delegation, Guthrie had been made the official
choice. The Kentucky legislature, however, had chosen Breckinridge
to succeed Crittenden in the United States Senate in 1861. He had pre-